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his Idle?'1. Why the essays truly written by him are marked in the same manner with some which he did not write, I cannot explain ; but with deference to those who have ascribed to him the three essays which 1 have rejected, they want all the charactcristical marks of Johnsonian composition.
He engaged also to superintend and contribute largely to another monthly publication, entitled The Literary Magazine, or Universal Rcvieiu;* the first number of which came out in May this year2. What were his emoluments from this undertaking, and what other writers were employed in it, I have not discovered. He continued to write in it, with intermissions, till the fifteenth number; and I think that he never gave better proofs of the force, acuteness, and vivacity of his mind, than in this miscellany, whether we consider his original essays, or his reviews of the works of others. The ' Preliminary Adclress'f to the Publick is a proof how this great man could embellish, with the graces of supcriour composition, even so trite a thing as the plan of a magazine.
His original essays are, ' An Introduction to the Political State of Great Britain3;'! 'Remarks on the Militia Bill4;'t
1  He   added it also to his Life of Pope.
2  'This employment,'wrnteMurphy (Life, p. 88], 'engrossed but little of Johnson's time.   He resigned himself to indolence, took no exercise, rose about two, and then received the; visits of his   friends.    Authors long since forgotten   waited  on   him   as   their oracle, and he gave responses in the chair  of  criticism.    He  listened to the complaints, the schemes, and the hopes and fears of a crowd of inferior writers, "who," he said, in the words of Roger Ascham, "lived, men knew not   how,  and   died   obscure,  men marked not when."  He believed, that he coulcl give a better history of Grub Street   than  any man  living.     His house was filled with a succession of visitors till four or five in the evening. During" the whole time he presided at  his   tea-table.'    In The Rambler, No. 145, Johnson takes the part of
these inferior writers :—'a race of beings equally obscure and equally indigent, who, because their usefulness is less obvious to vulgar apprehensions, live unrewarded and die unpiticcl, and who have been long exposed to insult without a defender, and to censure without an apologist.'
3  In  this   essay (Works, vi.  129) Johnson    describes   Canada   as    a ' region of desolate sterility,' ' a cold, uncomfortable,    uninviting    region, from which nothing but furs and fish were to be had.'
4  The bill of 1756 that he considers passed  through  the  Commons  but was rejected  by the  Lords.    It  is curious as showing the comparative population of the different counties. Devonshire was to furnish 3200 men —twice   as   many   as   Lancashire. Essex,   Kent,   Norfolk   and  Suffolk were   each   to   furnish  1920  men; Lancashire, Surrey, Sussex, and Wilt-
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